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Number I, January-February 1970 


EARTHQUAKE AT GIZA 2 
By Sheldon Novick 


Most of the United States’ accumulation of radioactive 
wastes is at Hanford in Washington State. A survey of the 
site in 1966 revealed the possibility of an earthquake in an 
area where there is as much radioactivity stored in buried 
tanks as would remain after a nuclear war. 


MORE LETTERS IN THE WIND 16 
By Robert Risebrough with Virginia Brodine 

Pesticides like DDT have found their way throughout the 
world, borne through the air until brought down by dust or 
rain. Similar chemicals used in industry, polychlorinated 
biphenyls (PcBs), may be as ubiquitous and persistent, and 
are more toxic. 


BLUNTED WEAPONS — Part II of a Series 28 
By Kevin Shea 

Antibiotics, sulfa drugs, and other medicines which kill or 
inhibit disease germs have created a revolution in public 
health. The extensive use of these medicines in agriculture, 
as routine animal feed supplements, may diminish their use- 
fulness in human medicine. 


A NEW RIVER 36 


An ENVIRONMENT Staff Report 


When they are all operating, the nuclear power plants now 
planned for the shores of the Great Lakes will discharge 
heated water equal to the volume of flow of the Mississippi 
River at its mouth. 


DEPARTMENTS 

SPECTRUM 

By John William Folstad and Albert Bradford Center Insert 
REVIEWS 42 


Sia-Legged Science, Brian Hocking; SIPRI Yearbook of 
World Armaments and Disarmament, 1968/69, Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute. 


INPUT 


Mea Culpa, William S. Lindsay; Analysis, L. Douglas De- 
Nike; Shot, Countershot, Fred Holzer. 
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THE SPACE AVAILABLE 2 
A Report from the Committee for Environmental Information 


An examination of one aspect of the United States’ economy 
—electric power production—shows that we may soon exceed 
the physical limits of the world environment. If other coun- 
tries are to approach our present standard of living we must 
find ways to reduce per capita consumption of energy soon, 
but we may not have to give up anything more valuable than 
the aluminum beer can. 
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A NEW PROSPECT 10 
By Louis T. Kardos 


Treated sewage may be used to fertilize crops instead of 
being dumped in the nearest waterway. One test of this 
possibility shows the virtue of looking beyond the limits of a 
narrow problem. 


NATURAL GAS 22 


A twenty-year-old report casts an interesting light on the 
mysterious gas released at Wake Island recently. 


DEPARTMENTS 


SPECTRUM 
By John William Folstad Center Insert 
REVIEWS 24 


Harvey W. Wiley, An Autobiography; The Ultimate Folly, 
Richard D. McCarthy. 


INPUT 28 


End Smog Now, Robert Allan Pedigo; Where Credit is Due, 
James P. Daley; Praise, Robert L. Garlick; Question, R. C. 
Adams. 


Number 3, April 1970 


PROJECT SURVIVAL 2 
An Editorial 

SOIL AND FRESHWATER: 

DAMAGED GLOBAL FABRIC 4 


By Barry Commoner 
The success of modern technology endangers the productivity 
of the soil and the self-renewing ability of freshwaters by 
disrupting the nitrogen cycle. 


RADIATION: THE INVISIBLE CASUALTIES 12 
By John W. Gofman and Arthur Tamplin 


Radiation standards balance benefits against risk. The nu- 
clear industry, according to prudent assumptions, may cost as 
many as 24,000 added cases of cancer annually. 


PESTICIDES: PRESCRIBING FOR THE 

ECOSYSTEM 20 
By Robert van den Bosch 

The poisons which have disturbed the world’s environment 


are dispensed by salesmen who need no license or special 
training. 


ENVIRONMENT: LIGHT AND SHADOW 26 
A Visual Essay 
THE ATMOSPHERE: A CLOUDED HORIZON 32 


By Eugene K. Peterson 


It is not certain whether carbon dioxide increases will coun- 
terbalance dust and the pollution from aircraft. But in one 
way or another, human activities will profoundly affect the 
weather. 


THE OCEANS: WORLD SUMP 40 
By Joel Hedgpeth 
The resources of the ocean are badly needed, and will be more 


so, by a growing population. We can no longer afford to 
treat it as the repository of everything unwanted on land. 
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By John William Folstad Center Insert 
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Points of View, Susan T. Grant; Inflammatory Error, Wal- 
ter Modell; Better Late Than Never, F. D. Sowby; Con- 
sistent Air, Ernest Stiltner. 


REVIEWS 50 
The Hudson River, Robert H. Boyle; On the Shred of a 
Cloud, Rolf Edberg. 


Number 4, May 1970 


MYSTERY 2 


By Terri Aaronson 


Microwaves, used in radar and more recently in ovens, are 
known to cause heating. Research now points to another set 
of events, as yet completely unexplained, at very low levels 
of exposure. These mysterious effects have caused the Soviet 
Union to set safety standards a thousand times more strict 
than those proposed for the U.S. 


FAMILIAR STORY 1] 


By David N. Left 

Ecologists confront engineers in a now-familiar struggle over 
where or whether a power plant shall be. The setting is 
Czechoslovakia, but the same show is playing in New York 
and Stockholm. 

FIRE DAMAGE 14 
By E. A. Martell, et al. 


A fire at the Atomic Energy Commission’s plutonium plant 
near Denver set off investigations which revealed widespread 
radioactive contamination of the area. 


ONWARD AND UPWARD 22 


By Kurt Hohenemser 


A status report on the supersonic transport, which has had 
technical and economic difficulties and can expect more. 


DEPARTMENTS 


SPECTRUM 
By John William Folstad Center Insert 
REVIEWS 28 


Advances in Environmental Science and Technology, Robert 
L. Metcalf and James N. Pitts, Jr., Editors; Problems of 
American Society: Air and Water Pollution, Gerald Lein- 
wald, Editor; America the Vanishing, Samuel R. Ogden, 
Editor; Approaching the Benign Environment, R. Buck- 
minster Fuller, James R. Killian, Jr., Eric A. Walker; A Pro- 
gram for Outdoor Recreation Research, National Academy 
of Sciences; Challenge for Survival, Pierre Dansereau, Edi- 
tor; Challenge of the Land, Charles E. Little; Congress and 
the Environment, Richard A. Cooley and Geoffrey Wandes- 
forde-Smith, Editors; The Conservation Fraud, Charles Zur- 
horst; Ecotactics: The Sierra Club Handbook for Environ- 
mental Activists, John G. Mitchell and Constance L. Stall- 
ings, Editors; The Environmental Handbook, Garrett De 
Bell, Editor; Environment and Resources, Jaro Mayda; The 
Frail Ocean, Wesley Marx; Garbage as You Like It, Jerome 
Goldstein; Land, People and Policy, Gordon Edwards; Our 
Precarious Habitat, Melvin A. Benarde; Protecting Our 
Environment, Grant S. McClellan, Editor; SST and Sonic 
Boom Handbook, William A. Shurcliff; Readings in Conser- 
vation Ecology, George W. Cox, Editor; Terracide, Ron M. 
Linton. 


INPUT 32 


Seismic Innuendo, Daniel J. Evans; Standard Reply, B. L. 
Bragg; Waste Not, Allen Jamieson. 
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Number 5, June 1970 


NOT A QUESTION OF SIZE 2 
By W. S. Craig 

Measurements of pollutants from automobile exhaust, by 
manufacturers and the California Air Resources Board, are 
published here for the first time. Twenty percent of 1970 
models fail to meet federal standards; nitrogen oxide emis- 
sions are worse than before controls were instituted; and 
some small cars emit more pollutants than the biggest. 


THE TAILPIPE PROBLEM 6 
By John Macinko 


The overall design of the car has as much to do with what 
comes out of the tailpipe as do specific pollution controls. 
Modern cars have characteristics more suited to racing than 
city driving in city traffic. A variety of measures, from re- 
design of autos to more extensive use of mass transit, will be 
needed if air pollution from this source is to be reduced in 
the near future. 


THE WINDUP CAR 14 


By Kurt Hohenemser and Julian McCaull 

For the long range, an alternative to the fume-spewing in- 
ternal combustion engine is needed. The super flywheel is a 
simple and promising candidate. A spinning flywheel would 
be “wound up” at night by electric power, and would run a 
bus, or even a car, all day, silently and completely without 
air pollution. 


THE CAUSE OF CANCER 22 
An ENVIRONMENT Staff Report 


How do environmental agents cause cancer? How can we tell 
which factors in the environment are capable of causing 
cancer? A clue to the answers has been found by Dr. John 
Gofman, who reports the evidence for an extra set of chro- 
mosomes in a wide variety of cancerous cells. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 26 


By Terri Aaronson 


Microwave ovens are the latest kitchen gadget. Properly 
protected, they can be safe and efficient, and new federal 
standards have been proposed to see that they are. 


DEPARTMENTS 


SPECTRUM 
By John William Folstad Center Insert 
INPUT 32 


Absolute Pollution, Arthur Porges; Worse Than Pittsburgh, 
Philip R. Pryde; Clarification, B. J. Wachter; Bad News Ex- 
plained, David A. Carlson; Generation Gap, Reuben W. 
Borough; Spreading Itch?, Mrs. Charles T. Cowen. 


REVIEWS 34 


The Snouters: Form and Life of the Rhinogrades, Harald 
Stiimpke; Technological Change: Its Impact on Man and 
Society, Emanuel G. Mesthene. 


Number 6, July/August 1970 
STAGNANT SEA 


By Stig H. Fonselius 


The Baltic Sea is one of the world’s largest bodies of stag- 
nant water. Natural processes, aided by pollution, are ex- 
hausting the oxygen dissolved in its depths. While surface 
layers continue to support fish, the sea’s capacity to absorb 
and degrade sewage and wastes is clearly limited. 
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LUN to Volume 12, 1970 (continued) 


DEAD STREAM 12 
By Kevin P. Shea. Photographs by Steven B. Fuller. 


On a smaller scale, the careless disposal of insecticides killed 
a stream in Missouri, to the regret of at least one family. 


A FAMILY LIKENESS 16 


By Samuel S. Epstein 


The ability of the herbicide 2,4,5-T to cause birth defects in 
animals has caused some alarm. But the weed-killer is still in 
wide use. Its close relative, 2,4-D, even more widely used, is 
also capable of producing birth defects, and contaminants of 
both herbicides enhance their hazard, which has been known 
since 1966. 


SO FAR. SO GOOD 26 


By Milton Leitenberg 


At least two anti-aircraft missiles with nuclear warheads 
have been launched accidentally. Nuclear weapons have been 
dropped accidentally from aircraft in this country, in Spain, 
and other places. In 33 known serious accidents, however, 
there has not yet been an unintended nuclear explosion. 


DEPARTMENTS 


SPECTRUM 
By John William Folstad 


Center Insert 


REVIEWS 36 


The Smoake of London: Two Prophecies, Selected by James 
P. Lodge, Jr. 


INPUT 38 
Quiet Flows the Cellulose, Norman Precoda; A Firm Per- 
haps, J. Wade Watkins; Unlikely Event, Donald L. Rice; 
No Sooner Said, Russell L. Wheeler; Detergents, Laura 
Heise; But About That Pipeline, John Mattoon. 


Number 7, September 1970 


NTA 2 
By Samuel S. Epstein 


The most likely substitute for phosphates, which make up 
the bulk of detergents and enzyme presoaks, is NTA. The 
phosphates contribute to water pollution by overstimulating 
the growth of algae. NTA would have no such effect, but it 
may pose a hazard to health instead. The chemical itself and 
its breakdown products may become cancer-producing agents 
after reacting with other chemicals in the environment. Ex- 
cept under ideal conditions, it is not completely biodegradable. 


THE LONG PIPE 12 


By Ron Moxness 


An enormous reservoir of oil has been discovered on Alaska’s 
frozen north coast. To bring the oil to market, a consortium 
proposes to build an 800-mile pipeline to the port of Valdez. 
Most of the route would lie over permanently frozen ground 
and would cross several active earthquake zones. Keeping 
the pipeline from breaking and releasing enormous quantities 
of heated oil may be extremely difficult. 
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REPORT CARD 24 
An ENVIRONMENT Staff Report 


Auto manufacturers get failing grades from the California 
Air Resources Board. None of the 1970 model cars tested 
met current standards. As previously reported in these pages, 
many small imported cars discharge more pollutants than 
larger domestic models. 


ENOUGH AIR 26 


By Wallace Broecker 
We are in no danger of running out of oxygen, even if we 


continue to destroy plants and burn fuels at our present 
accelerating pace. 


DEPARTMENTS 

SPECTRUM 

By John William Folstad Center Insert 
REVIEWS 32 


Technology and Growth: The Price We Pay, E. J. Mishan; 
The Contaminated Human, An NBC Radio Program, Harry 
Mantel, Producer-Writer. 


LETTERS 34 


Four-Inch Misunderstanding, Arthur R. Railton; Doomsday 
Disputed, Richard W. Lundberg; Resolution, Jerrold H. 
Krenz; Con Ed Please Note, Henry R. Korman; More on 
Itch, E. I. Sillman; Ducks, Cosmic Rays, F. D. Sowby. 


Number 8, October 1970 


THE PRICE OF CONVENIENCE 
By the Committee for Environmental Information 


Shell’s No-Pest Strip is the most widely sold of products 
which kill flies and mosquitoes indoors by releasing vapors 
of the insecticide ppvp. Millions of people breathe these 
vapors, sometimes 24 hours a day, yet there has never been 
a study of the effects on higher animals of long-term inhala- 
tion of the pesticide. Most research has dealt with the effects 
of ingesting DDvp deposited on food, but when the insecticide 
enters through the lungs, many of the body’s defense mech- 
anisms are bypassed. The possibility that DDvP vapor dis- 
pensers will produce inherited defects or cancer, or do dam- 
age to developing embryos, cannot be ruled out. (This is the 
first in a series of four articles about pesticide vaporizers.) 


THE BURDEN OF PROOF 16 
By Sheldon Novick 


The Public Heath Service and state health officials objected 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) approval of 
Shell’s No-Pest Strip. USDA continued to allow sales of the 
product for home use, and objections from other agencies 
were finally resolved by agreement on a series of warnings to 
appear on the No-Pest Strip label. A congressional investiga- 
tion revealed needless delays on the part of USDA in institut- 
ing these requirements. Warnings that the No-Pest Strip may 
not be used where food is prepared or served still do not 
appear on its label. In the course of our investigation, En- 
vironment was threatened by Shell Chemical Company with 
legal action, and Shell has consistently refused to release 
the research reports on which it bases its claims for the 
safety of the No-Pest Strip. (Second in a series of four 
articles.) 


WHO OWNS THE WATER? 30 
By Julian McCaull 

Although the pollution of rivers in North America and 
Europe continues to worsen, control is made more difficult 


by the many separate local, state, and national jurisdictions 
through which rivers may run. 
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DEPARTMENTS 

SPECTRUM 

By John Folstad Center Insert 
REVIEWS 40 
The Chemical Feast, James S. Turner. 

LETTERS 42 


Gross Errors, V. Elving Anderson; Better Late Than Never, 
Park J. White; Kiryanov Explains, Norman Precoda; Guide 
to the Perplexed, Allison M. Conner; Praise of Inclement 


Weather, Irving Einstein; Magazine Pollution?, Bruce L. 
Welch. 


Number 9, November 1970 


THE AIR OF SAFETY 2 
By Julian McCaull and Mark Antell 


Vapors of the pesticide lindane are released by a variety of 
devices sold for use in the home and in restaurants and 
other institutions. Some devices allow continuous release of 
these vapors, which have been implicated in cases of aplastic 
anemia, a sometimes fatal disease. The federal government 
has failed to impose adequate controls on such products, 
despite a long record of objections from the U.S. Public 
Health Service. (Third in series of articles about pesticide 
vapor products.) 


PROBLEMS UNDERFOOT 16 
By Terri Aaronson 


A report, requested by President Johnson, on environmental 
problems created by underground mining has never been 
completed or released by the Department of Interior. A work- 
ing draft obtained by Environment shows that water pollu- 
tion and earth subsidence at abandoned mines are serious 
problems, and that uncontrolled fires burn in abandoned coal 
mines and refuse heaps. Control measures are minimal. 


VICTORS ARE NOT JUDGED 30 
By Philip R. Pryde 


Water pollution problems in the U.S.s.R. have accompanied 
rapid industrial growth. Control measures are neglected in 
the effort to meet production quotas. 


BARRIERS FALL 40 
By Benjamin Kohl, et al. 


A group of five high school students reports on a new course 
that reduces divisions among disciplines and between stu- 
dent and teacher. 


DEPARTMENTS 

SPECTRUM 

By John William Folstad Center Insert 
REVIEWS 44 


Transportation Noises: A Symposium on Acceptability Cri- 
teria, James D. Chalupnik, Editor. 


LETTERS 46 


Lead, Again, Edward J. Farkas; Blues, Pete Seeger; 354 
Years to Go, Bruce Wallace; Trickery, David E. Walsh; 
Guns, Booze, DDT, James Swan. 


Number 10, December 1970 


THE NEW RESOURCE 2 
By Robert R. Grinstead 


The flood of trash which threatens to engulf us can be a 
source of valuable materials, and a variety of new techniques 


December 1970 


are being developed to recycle metal and paper. A fringe 
benefit: reduction of the environmental costs of mining and 


lumbering. The biggest problem, waste paper, is also the most 
valuable new resource. 


FREIGHTED WITH HAZARD 18 
By Eric Albone and Julian McCaull 

Five hundred million tons of dangerous materials are trans- 
ported annually by rail, water, road and air in the U.S. 
Occasional accidents threaten populated areas; the hazard 
is greatly increased by the trend toward larger railroad 


tank cars and poorly maintained tracks and trains, the source 
of the most serious accidents so far. 


THE ANT WAR 28 
By Donald W. Coon and Robert R. Fleet 

The imported fire ant, common in the Southeast, is the 
object of a $200 million eradication program being conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture. The insect is at worst a 
minor pest, but the insecticide Mirex being used to combat 
it kills wildlife and may be hazardous to man. 

GAS EXCHANGE 39 
Some correspondence relating to the question of whether we 
are running out of oxygen. 

DEPARTMENTS 

SPECTRUM Center Insert 


REVIEWS 46 
“Population Control” Through Nuclear Pollution, Arthur R. 
Tamplin and John W. Gofman. 

LETTERS 52 


Fan Mail, Reed Price; Big Polluters, Marlen Rust; Garbage, 
James R. Marshall; Well Read, Frank Hunaus; Credibility 
Gap, C. V. Berger. 


Avatlabil 


Single copies of each issue are 
available from the following address 
for two years atter its publication 
date: Environment, Post Office 

Box 755, Bridgeton, Missouri 63044. 
Rates for bulk orders will be provided 
on request. Back volumes ($15.00 
each) and back issues more than two 
years old may be obtained from 
Maxwell Reprint Company, Fairview 
Park, Elmsford, New York 10523. 
Microfilm copies of all issues may be 
purchased from University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48106. 
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